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POETRY. 
EVENING. 


[BY JAMES BARRON HOPE.] 
See the crimson clonds of evening, 
Lattice-bars across the blue— 
Where the moon in pallid beauty, 
Like an angel gazes through! 


Over all the winding river, 
By the fading sunset kissed, 
Slowly rises up the vapor, 
In a clou@§of ghostly mist. 


While the eve is slowly turning 
Its last grains of golden sand, 
What a holy quiet hovers 
Over all the drowsy land! 


There is now the spell of silence— 
Of a silence calm and deep— 
Over all the placid water 
Where the blue mist seems to sleep, 


And the vessels slowly gliding 
Down the river to the bay. 

Show on sheets of spreading canvas 
Tints which change from red to grey. 


All is quiet, save the murmur 
Of the tide upon the bar; 
. See each little breaker playing 
With the image of a star! 


And ’tis thus that human creatures, 
Bowed with age or fresh in youth, 
Give back brokenly the image 
Of each grand, celestial truth. 


Now the brooding silence deepens, 
And the scene is one of rest, 
’ While the wreck’d day drifts down grandly 
To be stranded in the west— 


On yon rugged coast of eloud-land . 
igh above the village spire, 
On its mighty purple headlands, 


And its crags all tipped witb-fire. 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER VI—CONTINUED. 

Paolo Giordano Orsini was not among the least 
thunderstruck at the new character in which Sixtus 
the Fifth showed himself. Besides that the entire 
course of his life and habits was such as to render any 


pecially obnoxious to bim, he had the consciousness 
of having first deeply injured the Pope in the most 
cruel manner, and then recently insulted him by a 
most audacious defiance of his authority. Itwas with 
no easy mind, therefure, that the prince presented 
himself at the first general reception, when all the lay 
and ecclesiastical notabilities of Rome went to kiss 
the foot of their new sovereign. He had counted on 
observing narrowly the Pope’s manner to him when 
he should, in his turn, kneel before him, and say his 
few words of compliment, and judging thence how far 
Rome might be a safe home for him for the future.— 


| Sixtus showed no signs ef anger,but he made no word 


of answer to Orsini’s address. The omen was con- 
sidered rather a discouraging one. It reminds one of 
the showman, who, when his head was in the lion’s 
mouth, said, “‘If he wags his tail, I am a lost man.” 
Orsini thought that the Pope had for a moment 
glanced sternly at him; and there was an anxious con- 
sideratiun whether this glance was to be deemed 
equivalent to the wag of the lion’s tail. It was deci- 
ded that the omen was not sufficiently clear, and the 
prince determined on learning with greatér certainty 
what he had to expect from the new pope, before he 
made up his mind as to his own line of conduct. 

He made application, therefore, for a private audi- 
ence, which was at once granted; and on an appoint- 
ed day, having, as the historians tell us, learned by 
heart the speech he meant to address to the Pope, he 
presented himself for the third time before the old 
man whose nephow be had murdered, and who knew 
that he was the murderer, while on his part Orsini 
was perfectly aware that he knew it. ‘The interview 
must have been one which a student of human char- 
acter and passions would have liked (safely ensconced 
out of harm’s way behind some curtain in the audi- 
ence chamber) to have witnessed. We must picture 
to ourselves Sixtus, upright and rigid on his seat of 
state, somewhat stern of eye and feature, but calm, im- 
passible, perfectly self-possessed, and utterly inscruta- 
ble in his unimpassioned gravity. The unwieldy 
monster of bloated corpulence before him performs the 
ceremonial kiss on the sacred siipper as we may well 
suppose, with scarcely less physical trouble and diffieul- 
ty than mental scorn and rebellious pride. The arro- 
gant and lawless ruffian noble stands cowed before 
the stern old mam, and begins, not without visible 
signs of being ill at ease, his crammed speech. 

He congratulated Sixtus on having attained a dig- 
nity which, etc, etc., prosperity of the time, pride of 


strong and vigorous occupant of St. Peter’s chair es- | Rome, and happiness of the entire world, etc., etc.’ 
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Sixtus sat silent and made no sign. 

Orsini was forced to reconi:wence, and this time con- 
gratulated himself on the happiness of living under so 
gracious, so clement, and worthy a sovereign. 

Still the Pope neither moved a mus-le nur breathed 
@ sound. | 

The culprit’s mind miszave him more and more; he 
became evidently disconcerted, and, as the historian 
writes, ‘his tongue vascillated.’ Yet it was impossi- 


ble to stand silent while that cold, grave eye was | 


bent upon him, as waiting to hear the real business on 
which he had sought an audience, and he essayed to 
falter something about offering himself and all his pow- 
er and influence to his sovereign. 

Then at Jength Sixtus spoke: 

‘What your deeds have been,’ he said, ‘to me and 
mine, Duke of Bracciano, your own conscience is now 
telling you, quite as well as I coulddo. But reassure 
yourself! That which has been done against Fran- 
cesco Peretti, or against Felix, Cardinal di Montalto, 
I pardon you, as fully and as surely as I warn you 
to hope for no pardon for aught which shall hence- 
forth be done against Sixtus. Go, clear your house 
and your estates of the lawless followers and bandits 
that you feed and give asylum to. Go! and obey!’ 

The last words were accompanied by one of the ter- 
rible lightning glances which all the historians of this 
remarkable man speak of as having had the power of 
making the stoutest leart quail. The haughtiest and, 
most masterful of Rome’s lawless barons slunk from 
the Mendicant monk’s presence like a whipped cur. 


CHAPTER VII.—A WEDDING EXCURSION. 

The remark of one of the biographers of Sixtus— 
the monk ‘T’empesti—on the conduct of the Pope to- 
wards Orsini, is too curiously illustrative of the moral 
sense and notions of the time to be passed over. The 
disobedience of the prince to the .precept forbidding 
him to marry Vittoria, would have afforded, says the 
monk, an excellent opportunity of taking vengeance 
for the murder of Peretti. But, having pardoned the 
first offence when cardinal, Sixtus did not like imme- 
diately, to punish the second as pope. He, therefore, 
intimated to him the order to send away his bandit 
followers, so that if he disobeyed this command, ‘this 
fault might serve as an opportunity of punishing the 
first and most heinous offence. A sentiment truly wor- 
thy and princely|’ 

The general course of the conduct and administra- 
tion of Sixtus, however, were such as to justify us in 
believing that his sentiments were less princely than 
his admiring biographer supposes on this occasion.— 
There seems no reason to doubt that he absolutely 
spoke sincerely, and meant what he said, intending 
to let bygones be bygones, and to act no more severe- 
ly towards Orsini in the matter of the bandits kept in 
pay by him, than he did to all the other ruffian nobles 
of Rome on the same subject. 

It never seems, however, to have occurred to Orsini, 
for an instant, that the Pope meant nothing more 
than what he said. That glance from the eye of the 
man whose kinsman he had murdered seemed to him 
quite a sufficient assurance that Rome was no longer 
any place for him. Perhaps, also, he felt no desire to 
inhabit a city in which law and order were henceforth 
to be paramount. So he came from the presence of 
Sixtus, and told Vittoria that they must seek a home 
elsewhere. She, on her part, was ready enough to 


turn her back on Rome, for Rome was beginning, we 
are told. to turn its back on her. Not by any means, 
it must be understood, because it was felt that her 
conduct had been base, unwomanly, or criminal, but 
because it had been imprudent, and wanting in saga- 
city and judgment. “There is no telling,’ says the 
historian, ‘the tittle-tattle and gossip of the Roman la- 
dies about her. One of them, a person of high rank, 
who had at first been very fond of her, could not re- 
frain from Saying, disdainfully, ‘See, now, what that 
silly fool has done for herself! She might have been 
the first princess in Rome; and she has taken fora 
husband a living gangrene, full of sores, and fifty 
years old!’ 

It was about the middle of June, 1585, not quite 
two months after the election of Sixtus, that Orsini 
and his wife left Rome. A pretext for their depart- 
ure—for such a step could not with any decorum be 
taken by such a personage in those days without a 
false reason to hide the true one—was found in the 
recommendation of his physicians that he should try 
certain mineral waters in the neighborhood of the Lo- 
ga di Garda for his health. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 
HUMORISTS. | 


THE PICKWICK CLUB. 


MR. WINKLE’S DUEL. 


Presuming that our readers have a lively remem- 
brance of the insult offered to Dr. Slammer, at the 
Ball, by the erratic stranger adorned in Mr. Winkle’s 
coat, borrowed unknown to that gentleman, they will 
appreciate the following: 

‘Seven o'clock had hardly ceased striking on the 
following morning, when Mr. Pickwick’s comprehen- 
sive mind was aroused from the state of unconscious- 
ness, in which slumber had plunged it, by a lopd 
knocking at his chamber door. 

; av ho’s there?’ said Mr. Pickwick, starting up in 
ed. 

‘Boots, sir.’ 

‘What do you want?’ 

‘Please sir, can you tell me, which gentleman of 
your party wears a bright blue dress coat, with a gilt 
button with p. c. on it?’ 

‘It’s been given out to brush,’ thought Mr. Pickwick, 


.and the man has forgotten whom it belongs to—‘Mr. 


Winkle,’ he called out, ‘next room but two, on the 
right hand.’ 

‘Thank’ee, sir,’ said the boots, and away he went. 

‘What's the matter?’ cried Mr. Tupman, as a loud 
knocking at his door roused him from his oblivious re- 
pose. 
“Can I speak with Mr. Winkle, sir?’ replied the 
boots, from the outside. 

‘Winkle, Winkle,’ shouted Mr. Tupman, calling 
into the inner room. 

‘Hallo!’ replied a faint voice from within the bed- 
clothes. 
_ *You’re wanted—some one at the door—’ and hay- 
ing exerted himself to articulate thus much, Mr. Tra- 
cy Tupman turned round and fell fast asleep again.’ 
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‘Wanted!’ said Mr. Winkle, hastily jumping out of 
bed, and putting on a few articles of clothing: ‘want- 
ed! at this distance from town—who on earth can 
want me!’ 

‘Gentleman in the coffee room, sir,’ replied the 
Boots, as Mr. Winkle opened the door, and confronted 
him; ‘gentleman says he’ll not detain you a moment, 
sir, but he can take no denial.’ 

‘Very odd!’ said Mr. Winkle; ‘I'll be down directly.’ 

He hurriedly wrapped himself in a traveling-shawl 
and dressing-gown, and proceeded down stairs. An 
old woman and a couple of waiters were cleaning the 
coffee-room, and an officer in undress uniform was 
looking out of the window. He turned round as Mr. 
Winkle entered, and made a stiff inclination of the 
head. Having ordered the attendants to retire, and 
closed the door very carefully, he said, ‘Mr. Winkle, 
I presume?’ 

_ ‘My name is Winkle, sir.’ 

‘You will not be surprised, sir, when I inform yon, 
that | have called here this morning on behalf of my 
friend, Dr. Slammer, of the Ninety-seventh.’ 

‘Doctor Slammer!’ said Mr. Winkle. 

‘Doctor Slammer. He begged me to express his 
opinion that your conduct of last evening was of a 
description which no gentleman could endure; and (he 
added) which no one gentleman would pursue towards 
another.’ 

Mr. Winkle’s astonishment was too real, and too 
evident, to escape the observation of Dr. Slammer’s 
friend; he therefore proceeded—My friend, Doctor 
Slammer, requested me to add that he is firmly per- 
suaded you were intoxicated during a portion of the 
evening, and possibly unconscious of the extent of the 
insult you were guilty of. He commissioned me to 
or that should this be pleaded as an excuse for yous 
behavior, he will consent to accept a written apology, 
to be penned by vou, from my dictation’ 

‘A written apology!’ repeated Mr. Winkle, in the 


most emphatic tone of amazement possible. 


‘Of course you know the alternative,’ replied the 
visitor, coolly. 

‘Were you entrusted with this message to me, hy 

name?’ inquired Mr. Winkle, whose intellects were 
hopelessly confused by this extraordinary conversa- 
tion. 
_ ‘Iwas not present myself, replied the visitor, ‘and 
in consequence of your firm refusal to give your card 
to Doctor Slammer, I was desired by that gentleman 
to identify the wearer of a very uncommon coat—a 
bright blue dress coat, with a gilt button, displaying a 
bust, and the letters p. c.’ 

Mr. Winkle actually staggered with astonishment, 
as he heard his own costume thus minutely described. 
Doctor Slammer’s friend proceeded: 


‘From the inquiries I made at the bar, just now, I 
was convinced that the owner of the coat in question 
arrived here with three gentlemen, yesterday after. 
noon. I immediately sent up to the gentleman who 
was described as appearing the head of the party; and 
he, at once, referred me to you.’ 

If the principal tower of Rochester Castle had and- 
denly walked from its foundation, and stati ed itself 
opposite the coffee-room window, Mr. Winkle’s gnr- 


" prise would have been as nothing, compared with the 


profonnd astonishment with which he had heard this 
address. His first impression was, that his coat had 


been stolen. ‘Will you allow me to detain you one 


moment?’ said he. 

‘Certainly,’ replied the unwelcomed visitor. 

Mr. Winkle ran hastily up-stairs and, with a trem- 
bling hand, opened the bag. There was the coat in 
its usual place, but exhibiting, on a close inspection, 
evident tokens of having been worn on the preceding 
night. 

‘It must be so,’ said Mr. Winkle, letting the coat 
fall from his hands. I took too much wine after din- 
ner, and have a very vague recollection of walking 
about the streets, and smoking a cigar, afterwards.— 
The fact is, I was very drunk;—I must have changed 
my coat—gone somewhere—and insulted somebod y— 
I have no doubt of it; and this message is the terrible 
consequence. Saying which, Mr. -Winkle retraced 
his steps in the direction of the coffee-room, with the 
gloomy and dreadful resolve of accepting the chal- 
lenge of the warlike Doctor Slammer, and abiding by 
the worst consequences that might ensue. 

To this determination, Mr. Winkle was urged by a 
variety of considerations: the first of which was, his 
reputation with the club. He had always been looked 
up to as a high authority on all matters of arnfsement 
and dexterity, whether offensive, defensive, or inoffen- 
sive; and if, on this very first occasion of being put 
to the test, he shru:k back from the trial, beneat his 
leader’s eye, his name and standing were lost for ever. 
Besides, he remembered to have heard it frequently 
surmised by the uninitiated in such matters that, by 
an understood arrangement between the seconds, the 
pistols were seldom loaded with ball; and, further- 
more, he reflected that if he applied to Mr. Snodgrass 
to act as his second, and depicted the danger in glow- 
ing terms, that gentleman might possibly communicate 
the intelligence to Mr. Pickwick, who would certainly 
lose no time in transmitting it to the local authorities, . 
and thus prevent the killing or maiming of his fol- 
lower. 

Snch were his thonghts when he returned to the 
coffee-room, and intimated his intention of accepting 
the Doctor’s challenge. 

‘Will you refer me to a friend, to arrange the time 
and place of meeting?’ said the officer. 

‘Qnite unnecessary,’ replied Mr. Winkle; ‘name 
them to me, and I can procure the attendance of a 
friend, afterwards.’ 

‘Shall we say—sunset this evening?’ inquired the 
officer, ina careless tone. : 

‘Very good,’ replied Mr. Winkle, thinking in his 
heart it was very bad. | 

‘You know Fort Pitt?’ 

‘Yes, I saw it yesterday.’ 

‘If you will take the trouble to turn into the field 
which borders the trench, take the foot-path to the 
left, when you arrive at the angle of the fortification, 
and keep straight on ’ull you see me; I will precede 
you to a secluded place, where the affair can be con- 
ducted without fear of interruption.’ 

‘Fear of interruption!’ thenght Mr. Winkle. 

‘Nothing more to arrange, I think,’ said the officer, 

‘I am not aware of anything more,’ replied Mr. 
Winkle. 

‘Good morning’ 

‘Good morning:’ and the oficer whiatled a lively 
air, as he strode away. 
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That morning’s breakfast passed heavily off. Mr. 
Winkle eagerly watched his opportunity. It was not 
long wanting. Mr, Snodgrass proposed a visit to the 
castle, and as Mr. Winkle was the only other mem- 
ber of the party disposed to walk, they went out to- 
gether. 

‘Snodgrass,’ said Mr. Winkle, when they had turn- 
ed out of the public street; ‘Snodgrass, my dear fel- 
low, can I rely upon your secrecy?’ As he said this, 
he most devotedly and earnestly hoped he could not. 

‘You can,’ replied Mr. Snodgrass. ‘Hear me 
swear 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Winkle, terrified at the idea of 
his companion’s unconsciously pledging himself not 
to give information; ‘don’t swear, dou’t swear; it's 
quite unnecessary.’ 

*Mr. Snodgrass dropped the hand which he had, 
in the spirit of poesy, raised towards the clouds, as he 
made the above appeal, and assumed an attitude of 
attention. 

‘I want your assistance, my dear fellow, in an af- 
fair of honor,’ said Mr. Wilkle. , 

‘You shall save it,’ replied Mr. Snodgrass, clasping 
his friend’s hand. 

‘With a Doctor—Doctor Slammer, of the Ninety- 
seventh,’ said Mr. Winkle, wishing to make the mat- 
ter appear as solemn as possible; ‘an affuir with an 
officer, seconded by another officer, at sunset this 


evening, in a lonely field beyond Fort Pitt, 


‘l will attend you,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

He was astonished, but by no means dismayed.— 
It is extraordinary how cool any party but the princi- 
pal can be in such cases. Mr. Winkle had forgotten 


this. He had judged of his friend’s feelings by his 
own. 

‘The consequences may be dreadful,’ said Mr. Win- 
kle. 


‘I hope not,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘The Doctor, 1 believe, is a very good shot,’ said 
Mr. Winkle. | 

‘Most of the military men are,’ observed Mr. Snod- 

8, calmly, ‘but so are you, ain’t you?’ 

Mr. Winkle replied in the affirmative; and perceiv- 
ing that he had not alarmed his companion sufticient- 
ly, changed his ground. 

‘Snodgrass,’ he said, in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, ‘if 1 fall, you will find a packet which I shall 
place in your hands a note for my—for my father.’ 

This attack was a failure also. Mr. Shodgrass was 
affected, but he undertook the delivery of the note, as 
readily as if he-had been a Twopenny Postman. 

‘If J fall,’ said Mr. Winkle, ‘or if the Doctor falls, 
you, my dear friend, will be tried as an accessory be- 
fore the fact. Shall 1 involve my friend in transpor- 
tation—possibly for life!’ 

Mr. Snodgrass winced a little at this, but his hero- 
ism was invincible, ‘In the cause of friendship,’ he 
fervently exclaimed, ‘I would brave all dangers,’ 


How Mr. Winkle cursed his eompanion’s devoted 
friendship internally, as they walked silently along, 
side by side, for some minutes, each immersed in his 
own meditations! The morning was wearing away; 
he grew desperate. 

‘Snodgrass,’ he said, stopping snddenly, ‘do nof let 
me be baulked in this matrer—do not give intorma- 
tion to the local anthori:ies—do not obtain the assist- 
ance of several peace officers, to take either me or 


Doctor Slammer of the Ninety-seventh Regiment, at 
present quartered in Chatham Barracks, into custody, 
and thus prevent this duel;—I say, do mot.’ 

‘Mr. Snodgrass seized his friend’s hand warmly, as 
he enthusiastically replied, ‘Not for worlds!’ 

A thrill passed over Mr Winkle’s trame, as the con- 
viction, that he had nothing to hope from his friend’s 
fears, and that he was destined to become an anima- 
ted target, rushed forcibly upon him. 

The state of the case having been formally explained 
to Mr. Snodgrass, and a case of satisfaction pistols, 
with the satisfactory accompaniments of powder, ball, 
and caps, having been hired from a manufacturer in 
Rochester, the two friends returned to their inn; Mr. 
Winkle, to ruminate on the approaching struggle; 
and Mr. Snodgrass, to arrange the weapons of war, 
and put them into the proper order for immediate use. 

It was a dull and heavy evening, when they again 
sallied forth on their awkward errand. Mr. Winkle 
was muffled up in a huge cloak {6 escape observation; 
and Mr. Snodgrass bore under his the instruments of 
destruction. 

‘Have you got everything?’ said Mr. Winkle, in an 
agitated tone. 

‘Ev’rything,’ replied Mr. Snodgrss; ‘plenty of am- 
munition, in case the shots don’t take effect. There’s 
a quarter of a pound of powder in the case, and I have 
got two newspapers in my pocket for the loadings.’ 

These were instances of friendship, for which any 
man might reasonably feel most grateful. The pre- 
sumption is, that the gratitude of Mr. Winkle was too 
powerful for utterance, as he said nothing, but con- 
tinued to walk on—rather slow. 

‘We arein excellent time,’ said Mr. Snodgrass, as 
they climbed the fence of the first field; ‘the sun is 
just going down.’ Mr. Winkle looked up at the de-- 
clining orb, and painfully thought of the probability 
of his ‘going down,’ himse!f, before long. 


‘There’s the officer,” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, after a 


few minutes’ walking. 

‘Where?’ said Mr. Snodgrass. : 

‘There;—the gentleman in the blue cloak.’ Mr. 
Snodgrass looked in the direction indicated by the 
forefing»r of his friend, and observed a figure, muffled 
up, as he had deseribed. The officer evinced his con- 
sciousness of their presence by slightly beckoning 
with his hand; and the two friends followed him, at a 
little distance, as he walked away. | 
' The evening grew more dull every moment, and a 
melancholy wind sounded through the deserted fields, 
like a distant giant, whistling for his house-dog. The 
sadness of the scene imparted a sombre tinge to the 
feelings of Mr. Winkle. He started as they passed 
the angle of the trench—it Jooked like a colossal grave. 

The officer turned suddenly from the path; and after 
climbing a paling and scaling a hedge, entered a se- 
cluded field. T'wo gentlemen were waiting in it; one 
was a little fat man, with black hair; and the other— 
a portly personage in a braided surtont—was sitting 
with perfect equanimity on a camp stool. 

‘The other party, and a surgeon, I suppose,’ said 
Mr. Snodgrass; ‘take a drop of brandy.’ Mr. Winkle 
seized the wicker bottle, which his friend proffered, 


and took a lengthened pull at the exhilarating liquid. 


‘My friend, sir, Mr. Snodgrass,’ said Mr. Winkle, as 
the officer approached. Doctor Slammer’s friend 


bowed, and produced a case similar to that which Mr. 
Snodgrass carried. 
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‘We have nothing further to say, sir, I think,’ he 
coldly remarked, as he opened the case; an apology 
has been resolutely declined.’ 

‘Nothing, sir,’ said Mr. Snodgrass, who began to 
feel rather uncomfortable himself. 

‘Will you step forward?’ said the officer. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Mr. Snodgrass. The ground 


* was measured and preliminaries arranged. 


‘You will find these better than your own,’ said the 
opposite second, producing his pistols. ‘You saw me 
load them. Do you object to use them?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Snodgrass. The offer 
relieved him from considerable embarrassment; for 
his previons notions of loading a pistol were rather 
vague and undefined. 

‘We may place our men, then, I think,’ observed 
the officer, with as much indifference as if the princi- 
pals were chess-men, and the seconds players: . 

‘I think we may,’ replied Mr. Snod rass, who 
would have assented to any proposition, _ nell he 
knew nothing about the matter. The officer crossed 
to Dr. Slammer, and Mr. Snodgrass went up to Mr. 
Winkle. 

‘It’s all ready,’ he said, offering the pistol. ‘Give 
me your cloak.’ 

‘You have got the packet, my dear fellow,’ said 
poor Winkle. - 7 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. ‘Be steady, and 
wing him.’ 

It occurred to Mr. Winkle that this advice was 
very like that which by-standers invariably give to the 
smallest boy in a street fight, namely ‘Go in and win:’ 
an admirable thing to recommend, if you only know 
how to do it. . He took off hia cloak, however, in si- 


lence—it always took a long time to undo that cloak, 


—and accepted the pistol. The seconds retired, the 
pee on the camp-stool did the same, and the 
lligerents approached each other. 

Mr. Winkle was always remarkable for extreme hu- 
manity. It is conjectured that his unwillingness to 
hurt a fellow-creature intentionally, was the cause of 
his shutting his eyes when he arrived at the fatal spot; 
and that the circumstance of his eyes being closed, 
prevented his observing the very extraordinary and 
unaccountable demeanor of Doctor Slammer. That 
gentleman started, stared, retreated, rubbed his eyes, 
stared again; and finally, shouted ‘Stop, stop!’ 

‘What’s all this!’ said Doctor Slammer, as -his 
friend and Mr. Snodgrass came running up—‘That’s 
not the man.’ 

‘Not the man!’ said Doctor Slammer’s second. 

‘Not the man!’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Not the man!’ said the gentleman with the camp- 
stool in his hand. 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the little doctor. ‘That’s not 
the persun who insulted me last, night.’ 

‘Very extraordinary!’ exclaimed the officer. 

‘Very,’ said the gentleman with the camp-stool.— 
‘The only question is, whether the gentleman, being 
ou the ground, must not be considered, as a matter of 
form to be the individual who insulted our friend, Doc- 
tor Slammer, yesterday evening, whether he is real'y 
that individual or not:’ and having delivered this sug- 
gestion, with a very sage and mysterions air, the man 
with the camp-stvol took a large pinch of snuff, and 
looked profoundly round, with an air of authority in 
such matters. 


Now Mr. Winkle had opened his eyes, and his ears 
too, when he heard his odoumiian call out for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities; and perceiving by what he had af- 
terwards said, that there was, beyond all question, 
some mistake in the matter, he at once foresaw the in- 
crease of reputation he should inevitably acquire, by 
concealing the real motive of his coming out; he there- 
fore stepped boldly forward and said—‘I am not the 
person. I know it.’ 

‘Then, that,’ said the man with the camp-stool, ‘is 
an affront to Doctor Slammer, and a sufficient reason 
for immediately.’ | 

‘Pray be quiet, Payne,’ said the Doctor’s second.— 
‘Why did you not communicate this fact to me this 
morning, sir?’ 

‘To be sure—to be sure,’ said the man with the 
camp-stool, indignantly. 

‘I entreat you to be quiet, Payne,’ said the other. 
‘May I repeat my questiun, sir?’ 

‘Because, sir,’ replied Mr. Winkle, who had had 
time to deliberate upon his answer—‘because, sir, you 
described an intoxicated and ungentlemanly person as 
wearing a coat, which I have the honor, not only to 
wear, but to have invented, the proposed uniform, sir, 
of the Pickwick Club in London. (The honor of that 
uniform [I feel bound to maintam, and I therefore, 
without inquiry, accepted the challenge which you of- 
fered me.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the good-humored little doctor, 
advancing with extended hand, ‘I honor your gallant- 
ry. Permit me to say, sir, that I highly admire your 
conduct, and oleae regret having caused you the 
inconvenience of this meeting to no purpose.’ _ 

‘I beg you won’t mention it, sir,’ said Mr. Winkle. 


‘I shall feel proud of your acquaintanee, sir,’ said 
the little ductor. 

‘It will afford me thegreatest pleasure to know you, 
sir’ replied Mr. Winkle. Thereupon the Doctor and 
Mr. Winkle shook hands, and then Mr. Winkle and 
Lieutenant Tappleton (the Doctor’s second), and then 
Mr. Winkle and the man with the camp-stool, and, 
finally, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass; the last-named © 
gentleman in an excess of admiratiun at the noble 
conduct of his heroic friend. 

‘I think we may adjourn,’ said Lieutenant Tapple- 
ton. 

‘Certainly,’ added the Doctor. 

‘Unless,’ interposed the man with the camp-stool, 
‘unless Mr. Winkle feels himself aggrieved by the 
challenge; in which case, I submit, he has a right to 
satisfaction.’ 

Mr. Winkle, with great self denial, expressed him- 
self quite satisfied already. 

‘Or possibly,’ said the man with the camp-stool, 
‘the gentleman’s second may feel himself affionted 
with some observations which fell from me at an early 

eriod of this meeting; if so, I shall be happy to give 
him satisfaction immediately.’ = 

Mr. Snodgrass hastily professed himself very much 
obliged with the handsome offer of the gentleman who 
had spoken last, which he was only induced to decline — 
by his entire contentment with the whole proceedings. 
The two s:conds adjusted the cases, and the whole 
party left the ground in a much more lively manner 
than they bad proceeded to it. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 


“ALL MOONSHINE.” 


We don’t wish any of our readers to get exactly 
“moon-struck,” but a little information about the man 
in the moon may be both curious and interesting to 
everybody. That neighbor of ours, the moon, lies so 
near that we can inspect his premises with tolerable 
ease. Suchof our readers as have from childhood 
gazed wonderingly upon the appearance of a face in 
the moon, may like to know what causes those dark 
spots which gave the effect of eyes, nose and mouth 
They were once con- 
sidered to be Jakes and seas, but are now, for pretty 
good reasons, believed to be huge spaces covered with 
rock, earth, or sand, which reflect less light than the 


other parts of the moon’s surface. The principal 


reason for not considering them to be seas lies in the 
fact that if the moon had seas or great waters on its 
face, it would have an atmosphere, which would be 
seen like that of Venus and Mercury, when crossing 
the face of the sun, which is not the case. La Place, 
a French astronomer, long ago declared that if the 
moon has an atmosphere, it is more attenuated than 
the vacuum of an air-pump. 

Now let our readers on a clear moon-light night gaze 
up at the face of the moon, or what is quite as good 
and much better, let them purchase one of those beau- 
tiful stereoscopic views of the moon sold by Messrs. 
tavage and Ottinger of this city. They can then in- 
spect the moon without fear ot catching cold. By re- 
versing the picture they will observe the dark slant- 


‘ing masses on the upper part of the old fellow’s face 


which constitute the eyes. There is an oval spot in 
the centre which has a very faint streak of light run- 
ning through from north to south. This is called the 
Sea of Serenity, but it is a sea without water in it; 
the name being one of those given when such spots 
were supposed to be seas. On the left hand side of 
this so-called sea is a very small white dot supposed 
to be a volcanic mountain called Linné. For some 
time a sort of a cloud has covered this mountain, so 
that it is not quite so clear as formerly. The cloud 
can be easily detected with a telescope. 


The right eye of-the moon used to be called the 
Sea of Showers, and the left, the Sea of Tranquility. 
The upper part of the nose, the Sea of Vapors, while 
the big wide mouth is formed by what was called the 
Sea of Clouds. 


A huge dimple on the right cheek is called the Sea 
of Humors—dimples are usually humorous affairs—on 
the rorthwest edge of this sea is a circular mountain 
called Gassendi; while, like a wart on the cheek of our 
ancient friend, and just under his mouth is a bright 
spot composed of another cirenlar mountain, Tycho.— 
All around this mountain “are lofty peaks, frightful 
abysses, yawning gulfs, and groups of mountains of 
fantastic outline thrown together in interminable con- 
fusion. The precipitous inner wall of Tycho itself 


rises to an altitude of 16,000 feet above the plain.— 
The diameter of the enclosed area is nearly fifty miles.” | 

“It is from Tycho that the curious white streaks 
ee. | stretching far to the left, through the Sea of 


Clouds, and on the right to the Sea of Nectar, a dis- 
tance from the great crater of 1800 miles in this direc- 
tion. These streaks yon will say at once are ranges 
of mountains. Not so, however, for where mountains 
exist conspicuous by their huge shadows these streaks 
are not seen at all. Herschel, the elder, suggested 
that they were lava streams, which had filled up huge 
cracks in the Moon’s outer shell made by its coolivg 
rapidly—the lava reflecting light better than the sur- 
rounding surface. “The largest white spot on the 
Moon’s disk is Copernicus, a mammoth crater fifty- 
six miles in diameter. It is seen as an ill-defined light 

atch to the left of the nose. Before and after Full 

oon’’ “long tapering shadows from mountains skirt- 
ing the deep abyss are thrown across the internal 
area, and by degress shorten or lengthen according to 
the age of the Moon, until the crater is either a glare 
of light, or acircle of pitchy darkness. With a good 
spy-glass, this enormous mountain cannot fail to in- 
terest our friends. 

There are other mountains besides. There is one 
range called the Apennines. This is a very precip- 
itous range and is the loftiest in the Moon. Huygens 
in the centre of it rises toa greater elevation than 
Mt. Blanc in Europe.” 

It may be asked how it is possible to tell the height 
or shape of the mountains or rugged pinnacles of the 
Moon. The reply is by measuring their shadows.— 
These shadows are seen to change from side to side 
and give the distinct outline of the masses from which 
they are cast. They can as easily be measured as 
shadows nearer home; and of course they are in the 
same proportion to the object that casts them as shad- 
ows of our own mountains or anything else. 

To such as are curions respecting the question as 
to whether the Moon is inhabited or not, it may be in- 
teresting to mention that objects not larger than forty 
feet—the shadow of the little mountain Linné for in- 
stance have been measured. Objects of art, then, such 
as lofty buildings need not be very large to be seen. 
St. Peter’s at Rome which is about 500 feet high, if 
not very plain, ought to make a wart or pimple of 
some kind. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY 


“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES. 


Our Hired Man having read Mr. Barker's “Philos- 
ophy”’ in the last number, and being delighted with the 
ease and facility with which the universe can be turned 
inside vut and tully acconnted for, has determined to 
present his own “scientific views” to an amazed and 
an awe-struck public. 

In the first place, he will explain the primal forces 
of the Universe, as they are the simplest things he 
knows anything about. They are, he has discovered, 
composed mostly of gases of one kind and another.— 
He will name a fewkinds: First, then, there is laugh- 
ing gas; next, gasey individuals; and lastly, the gas 
which such ecientific discoveries as these are com- 
posed of. The rest of the elements of nature—it will 
electrify our readers to learn—are nothing but Elec- 
tricity of a Positively Electric Negative kind. Of 
this he is positive as he has personally analyzed them 
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and discovered that what isn’t positive is negative, 
and the rest is positively of the most positive descrip- 
tion. 

But these are simple matters, concerning merely 
the elements of the Universe. Our Hired man’s deep 
views are yet to come. He will now astound the 
world with his new Theory of Rotary motion. Rotary 
motion (he will say parenthetically) is illustrated in 
the lives of many individuals. Now Rotary motion 
is caused in most cases, in his opinion, by the tenden- 
cy of things to roll over, but in the case of the Earth 
and the planets, there are two grand theories which 
he wishes to propound. One is, that the Sun shines 
upon one side of the Earth till it gets so hot that it 
can’t stand it any longer, and turns round to get cool; 
before it has had time to complete the cooling process, 
it gets round to the hot side again, and is kept going 
on the principle upon which bears are taught to 
dance upon hot plates. It is wonderful that this idea 
has never “struck”? astronomers before. Doubtless, 
however—like the ideas of all reformers—it will meet 
with opposition from the ignorant. Our Hired man 
expects persecution, buthe kuows what future ages 
will say about his theory. 

The other idea is more remarkable still. It is on 
the newly discovered principle of weight, and is, 
therefore, a weighty idea. The Sun, it is known by 
many, keeps one side of the earth light, this causes 
the little imps of darkness, who are flying about—all 
of whom, be it understood, are charged with electricty 
of a most negative kind, which fully accounts for the 
opposition which they manifest to things in general— 
to rush to the dark edge of the earth, where thev 
perch exactly 25 miles beyond the centre of gravity. 
Their own weight and the weight of the electricity 
which they have imbibed makes that side of the earth 
the heaviest, and of course round she goes, which 
keeps the small gentry referred to, a hopping, and ful- 
ly accounts for the motion of the earth and their iras- 
cibility of temper at one and the same time. 


Incredible as it is, Our Hired Man believes that 
possibly after all, here and there may be an indi- 
vidual who may not believe the scientific theory he 
has so powerfully elucidated; and who may now ask 
him how he accounts for the revolution of the planets 
around the Sun? Simply enough. In the first place, 
the Sun is (or ought to be) hollow, and the inhabit- 
ants all live on the inside—the outside being much 
too warm. Naturally, they will go out walking like 
other folks, and in walking up the sides, the motion of 
their feet turns the Sun on the principle of a tread- 
mill, Then, the friction caused by the rapid motion 
of the Sun in the “atmosphere of the upper deep,” 
knocks off particles weighing half a million tons each. 
These little particles fly off on the principle of 
sparks from a grindstone, and hit each of the planets 
on the left side and drives them round Wheuever a 
planet feels inclined to stop it gets another whack and 
goes on again. What wii'l the scientific world think, 
when he tells them that it is these very lumps, depos- 


ited on our earth, which cause “our continents and 
mountain chains.” 


These are but a few of the brilliant discoveries 
which our very philosophical and learned assistant 
has made during the last few years, and for which 
he expects to take his place in the midst of Newton, 


. Kepler, Galileo—and Mr. Barker. 


In closing, we wish to say these ideus have never . 
been communicated to the public before, and they are. 
only now explained, in the strictest confidence, to the 
Utah public. Foreign editors are requested not to 
mention these discoveries until the ideas are copy- 
righted. 


Ciuss.—It should be understood that in relation to 
clubs, we fullow the practice of all other Magazines. 
The club has to be made up and paid in at or about 
one period. A subscriber now and another then does 
not constitute a club. When pay for a club is prom- 
ised, we are not particular to a week or two as to its 
coming in; but it is always supposed that the person 
claiming the benefit of the club, has all the names in- 
sured to him at the time. 

We invite all our friends, down to little boys and 
girls, to get up clubs. It is an easy way to get the 
Magazine without any outlay beyond a little trouble. 
All wishing well to our enterprise, can help us very 
effectually by starting their young fulks aod acquain- 
tances at the business. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.— Correspondence is invited from our friends. 

A BOOKBINDER.—Onur intention is to print the Magazine on paper of a 
pe'fectly uniform character all the way through, so as to furm a Hand- 
some Family Volume when bound To insure thie, we have already on 
haud sufficient paper of one — to ro the volame to every sub 
ecriber. Any interesved in question uniformity of quality can ia- 
spect our stock. 


CRUSTY forwards the following: 


TOO MUCH GREEN. 


When up and down our Main Street, 

There's one g always gare, 
Whichever way I go; nd 

The ladies dress so bright and nice, 
Bat it’s often to be seen. 

Their dresses, blue, and white, and black, 
Are trimmed with too much green. 


Althongh thev think it very nice— 
Their taste we don’t dispute, 

And arguments they bring to bear 
Are often very 'cute. 

But after all is said and done, 
It's plainly to be seen, 

In fixing up their Sunday's best, 
They trim with too much *green.” 


A right they always shonld enjoy, 
‘Lo trim to suit their taste, 
No matter how much ‘yreen” they use, 
They think it very chaete. 
It pleares them so very much, 
As in their faces seen, 
To find much fault t'would be a proef 
Ourselves are rather ‘green 


“Crnety” is evidently ander the influence of the “green-eved monster,” or 
somebody else of that color. Some young lady should pay him back in his 
own cein; perhaps, then, he’d look rather b.ne. 

N., Parowan.— Details about Target Shooting, etc., shall be given as 
soon as posible. 

*HAMLET."—The views expressed are those of a correspondent. 
There waa, however, a general expression of satisfaction with Mr. Lind- 
say's performance in twat character. Mr. Pauncefurt’s Hamlet is an- 
doubtedly a very fine piece of actiny, and very bard to equal—much lees 
surpass Still, all men have their pecniiar conceptioos of Shakeepeare’s 
characters, and our corre=p ndent. who a gentiewman of cunriderable 
critical ability, and of much ex im such matters, hed his. We 
were so pleased to hear of home talent distinguishing ivwelf, that, with a 
view to the encouragement of native art, we gladly gave it all the space 
at our command, 

LIL”.A.—We are giad to have the lad'es with ow. Any sug-. 
ge-tions they may have as to wha. would improve their a or 
aby other, shall be well consider. d and into effect, if deemed ad- 
visable. We intend ro give Netting as well as Tatting, ana ‘'rochet, 


QUERIST.—The character of Jesus, as we have it on record, is the most 

re and lovely of anything that can be conceived. No such _—— 
model of a life has ever been described befure or since his day. e do 
not speak authoritatively on the snbject, ba: the words * He that hath seen 
me huth seen th- Father’ have, in our opinion, as mach reference to the 
kindness, love, and virtaes of bis Farher, which all eaw who came in cen- 
tact with him, as to his “‘manilesting’’—as he undoubtedly did—the * ex- 
press image of his persun." The passage, without a doubt, is equally 
irue in both senses. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


WILKINS ON CALISTHENICS. 


[BY JOHN QUILL.] 


I was down at Old Castle, Delaware, last week, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkins occupied the room in the hotel next to mine. They 
talked very loud, and as I could not sleep, there was nothing 
for me to do but lie still and listen. This is about what took 

lace: 

F “I tell you, Mrs. Wilkins, you’ve got to put a stop to it; I 
won't have it. This thing has been going on long enough, and 
it’s about played out. Here yon’ve been a going to that gym- 
nasium now nigh on to six months, and you’re getting to be a 
perfect she Samson; you’re getting more muscle than any wo- 
man who moves in good society’s got any right to have. I 
don’t want to be married to an Amazon, [ tell you; I don’t 
want my wife going about trying how many fifty-six pound 
weights she can lift; I don’t want to be tied to a woman who 
hits from the shoulder, do I? and!who can knock an ox down 
witb her fist, and smash a door panel with one lick? Not much 
I dont, I say | won’t have it.” 

“But, Mr. Wilk—” 

“Q, there’s no use of talking, for it’s got to bestopped. Ain’t 
you asbamed of yourself. and you, a mother of nine children, to 
be dressing yourself up in Bloomer costume and showing your 
thick ankles.—”’ 

“Mr. Wilkins, you—” 

“Showing your clumsy ankles—yon needn't get mad, for 
they are thick, and you know it—and swinging dumb bells and 
sticks and clubs, trying to dislocate your arms, so as to give 
me another doctor’s bill to pay, and reduce me to bankruptcy; 
I'll sue for divorce, by George, if it ain't stopped; I won’t put 
up with it any longer, if I do hang me.” 

“Mr. Wilkins, do stop swearing.” 

“Swearing? Ill curse until daybreak if yon aggravate meso. 
It’s enough to make a man swear, and you knowitis. I tell 

ou it ain’t respectable for you to go to that gymnasium, and 

et that booby ofa teacher put bis arm around you all the time 
he is pretending to show you how to move your elbows.” 

“Mr. Wilkins, this is scand—” 

“To move your elbows, and then for you to come home and 
begin exercising yourself on the joists in the garret, pulling 

ourself up to see how many times you can touch your chin. 

nmy opinion you'd better be down stairs practicing with a 

bar of soap at a washboard—a good deal better than doing 
that, or going out into the yard and trying to balance a clothes- 
prop on your chin.” 

“Why, M i-s-t-e-r Wilkins; I never—” 

“Don’t Mister Wilkins me; you can’t say you never did it, 
for I know you did. Didn't I see you the other day while I was 
at the back parlor window? Yon’d better say next that you 
never tried to catch the dining-room chairs by the rounds and 
hold them out at arm’s length?” 

“Of course I never d—” | 

“But I know you did, though, and I tell you I’m sick of it. I 
don’t want to live all my life with a woman who can whip me. 
I expect you'll be practicing on me next—I expect nothing else 
than you'll be trying tosee if you can throw me. But I don’t 
want to have anything to do with you. If von come wrestling 
around me, you ll get burt. I give fair warning; I won’t stand 
any of your nonsense.” 

“Mr. Wilkins, I declare you’re too bad, for—” 

“I know I am, I know I don’t suit you; I know yon wish you 
were married ‘to another man; you’d like me to havea plug- 
muss with vou every day,and have me try to beat you at lifting, 
and get me to go round this community and brag on your mus- 
cle. ButI ain’t proud of you; l’m mortified about it. It pains 
me to think that you are depraved. I know you ain’t satisfied, 
so you’d better apply for adivorce and go and get married to 
the Belgian giant, or some prize-fighter, and spar with him, and 
crowd him to the ropes, and sluice him in the gob. if yon know 
what that means, and I dare say you do, for you learn all that 
low slang down to that gymnasium.” 


“Mr. Wilkins, I won’t stand this any longer; it is perfectly—” 

“O, I know it is, 1 know you won’: stand it, I expect now 
you will get up out of bed and try to throw me ont of the win- 
dow and break my legs, or upset the stove on me, I expect 
that this is the chance you've been a laying for all this time; I 
know it; I’m your victim; kill me. murder me, put me ont of my 
misery, and then go down and marry that prize-fighter. that’s 
what you want. But there’sone woman will shed some tears 


== — 


over my grave, you'll be glad to get rid of me, but there’s one 
woman will be sorry.” 

“Mr. Wilkins, who do you mean?”’ 

“OQ, never you mind; you’d hate her if yon knew she liked me 
and maybe you’d exercise yourself on her, but I wont give you 
a chance,” 

“It’s that horrid, nasty Maria Browne, I know; she never puts 
her footin this house again.” 

“Yes, there’s one woman would be sorry to see me go, and 
if you ever die I’m going to marry her—’ 

“You brute, how can you talk so?’’ 

“Marry her, and see if I can't have some peace of my life. 
She won’t go to any gymnasium and behave as you do—”’ 

“It’s that Browne, I know.’’ 

“Because she didn’t approve of such things I know, for she 
said so, and she thinks that you—”’ 

“Has she been daring to talk about me to you? the vile 
minx! 

“Yes, she has; and she says for her part she thinks that— 
that—” 

“Well, out with it.” 

“O, that—that—that you—O,I guess I won’t repeat it—it 
ain’t necessary-” 

“But I will know.” 

“Well, then—but no, it was told me in confidence.” 

_ “Pangh! I don’t care what Maria Browne thinks; she may say 
what she pleases; I don’t care a cent.” 

“But it wasn’t Maria, but the other woman, and she ob- 
served—but, no—”’ 

“TI won’t hear it; don’t you dare to tell me; 1 wouldn't listen 
if you was to bellow it into my ears.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell yon; she said that—”’ 

“Shut up, or I’ll stuff a pillow down your throat.” 

“That of all the Jezebels she ever did hear of—”’ 

“T tell you I won't listen to you.” 

“Ever did hear of, yon were the worst, and if she were me 
she’d give warning to the storekeepers not to trust you, aad 
song you wear old-fashioned bonnets for the rest of your natu- 
ral life. 

“TI ain’t listening; I don’t hear a word you say.” 

“And she said she didn’t wonder I was miserable, for any 
man would be who was married to such an old—” 

“John Wilkins, 1’ll be the death of you. Take that now.” 

Here there was a series of thumps upon the floor, the noise 
of a scrimmage, then a groan, and { turned over and went to 
sleep. Mrs. Wilkins came down to breakfast the next 
morning dressed already to go to the gymnasium, and reported 
that Mr. Wilkins was tale sick during the night, and couldn’t 
leave his room. But I know what’s the matter with poor Wil- 
kins, and I sympathize with him in his misery. 


A RABBI’S LIFE. 


[Prom the Hebrew Leader. ] 


It was night; silence reigned. Suddenly, the Scbulklopfer 
fancied he heard the tiny mallet which he used morning and 
evening to call the faithful to prayer, rising and falling in 
measured cadence. 

‘That noise will not let me sleep,’ said he to his daughter, 
who also heard the slight tapping. 

‘Some one in the street must be dying,’ said the girl, shud- 
dering; and suddenly she exclaimed, terrified, ‘Schmah Israel! 
it must be the rabbi !’ 

Just then the hammer was motionless; but without some one 
loudly knocking at the window, and a voice was heard shout- 
ing. ‘Awake! awake! and call the people to the synagogue; 
thillim must be said, for the rabbi is dying!’ 

The silence of the night was broken by the three well-known 
raps that were heard at each door, and the danghter of the 
Schulklopfer trembled in every limb as she heard her father’s 
sonorous steps on the hard pavement as he hastily passed from 
house to house. When the sound of the last rap died away, she 
thonght, ‘Now the rabbi has expired!’ And she shed bitter 
tears. 

But the recital of thillim still held back the soufof the rabbi, 
though the shades of death that hovered around him were not 
dispelled. Towards dawn he was sinking fast, and his disci- 
ples were loud in their lamentations. They took wax and a 
wick, measured the dying man, ana then made a huge waxen 
taper of bis height. This taper was wrapped in a shrond and 
carried to the cemetery, where it was lowered into a new-made 
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grave. For all that, it seemed as though the same measure- 
ment were finally to be used to determine the size of the rabbi'’s 


coffin. 

‘Great God! great God!’ cried the disciples, ‘what shall we 
do to prevent his death?’ 

‘Come, let us gather in years for him,’ said one of them; ‘per- 
haps our Father will hearken to our prayers.’ 

Then one of the youths went from house to house, carrying 
a paper on which the inmates were to write the number of 
years, months, or weeks of their own life which they would 
give towards lengthening that of the rabbi. The Schulklopter’s 
daughter was standing at her door just as the young man 
passed by with his paper. ; 

‘And you,’ said he to the Jass, ‘what will you give toward 
the rabbi’s days?’ 

‘My life! my whole life!’ sobbed the girl. 

‘Shall it be written thus?’ 

‘Yes; write, write!’ 

And the young man put down the words as they fell from her 
lips. 

From that moment the rabbi grew convalescent and soon recov- 
ered. On the morrow the corpse of a maiden was laidin the 
cemetery; it was that of the Schulklopfer’s daughter. 

The young girl had hesitated but little when called upon to 
leave this earth, and the rabbi knew not bow to erase his own 
name from the book of lite. When in the early stages of 
his recovery, he was overjoyed and ever in good spirits. 
Ere long be grew mourpful and pallor blanched bis cheek. 
None were aware of the cause of his darkening sadness. Nor 
wus it known that, at the midnight hour, when the rabbi was 
seated at his desk studying the *Gemara’ that lay open before 
him, he heard rising from below a gently chanted song; and 
that, whenever he opened the window, he bebeld a maiden, 
whose icy, death-like smile shone through the veil of dark- 
ness. 

‘Now,’ thonght the rabbi, ‘did she live now she might be 
free and gladsome as the birds that flutters in mid air!’ 

And, amid the gloom, hot tears dampened the pages of the 
tome. 

Once, towards midnight, loud cries of anguish resonnded 
from without—strange exclamations, such as are wrencbed 
from a mortal by physicai suffering, And, a few minutes hav- 
ing elapsed, he heard the wailing of a new-born child. 

upon me!’ exclaimed the rabbi, * ’tis 1 robbed her of 
this joy!’ 

And every night he heard the wailing of the child, ever and 
anon interrupted by a heavenly cradle-song; and the chant 
made him weep ‘and weep again. Six times beard he the cries 
of pain; then sounded the wail of the infant; and then the 
cradle-song once more,rand a pause. Again was a hymn of 
joy wafted on the midnight breeze as the rabbi thought: 

‘Now her first child stands in the house of prayer and reads 
his portion; and ’tis I that robbed her of ber pride!’ 

Silence reigned again. Some years rolled away, and once 
more the glad chants resounded. The rabbi murinuyed: - 

‘Now she would bave led a daughter under the nuptial cano- 
py. Curse upon me, that robbed her of her joys!’ 

When the voice was heard again, there sounded neither la- 
~ Fag sobs, but ever a rapturous song. And the rabbi 
thought: 

‘She would have been a happy mother had not I destroyed 
her bappiness!’ 

Thus did the rabbi live the life of the maiden. He would 
have given much to have hearkened, if but once. to some bit- 
ter plaints in lieu of sach hymns of bliss. He might then have 
known that she would bave learned the bitterness of earthly 
misfortune. But his prayer was never granted, and he whis- 
pered, drenching the ‘Gemara’ with his tears: 

‘What! would she have been so happv!’ 


And then he longed for death, for the visian made life hide- 
ous. But death came not at his bidding, and he grew decrepit. 
The aged of the community were buried long before he, and 
the very beings whom in their childhood he had blessed came 
to him, sad and intirm, shaking their crutches in derision at 
Death, bat dying away at last. But he, he could not die! 

‘When will the hour strike, maiden?’ he often exclaimed; 
‘how long wouldst thon have lived?’ 


At length, at midnight, a ery of agony awakened the slum- 
bering echoes, 


‘She is ne more,’ said the rabbi; ‘God's name be praised!’ 


And when the grey dawn put to flirnt the shadows of dark- 


hess, his disciples found him, with h+ad pillowed en the ‘Ge- 
mura,’ dead! 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN IN PRISON. 


The special correspondent of an American paper has far- 
nished the éollowing particulars of the arrival of the Princess 
Salm-Salm in the apartment where the Emperor and the Prince 
her husband were confined shortly before the execution of Max- 
imilian, when the hervic lady returned from her mission of 
seeking mercy from Juarez. The description purports to be de- 
rived trom an eye-witness: ‘She ought to come,’ said the Prince 
of Salm-Salm, anxiously. ‘She will do what shecan.’ The 
speaker quitted his seat and slowly. walked the fluor. His eye- 
giass dropped unnoticed from its perch. His fingers writhed 
nervously behind bis back. He tried to bum a tune, but failed. 
Maximilian sank into the vacant chair. For a few moments he 
was silent. Then he lifted his eyes with a pleasant smile, and 
spoke, ‘Are you an American or a Mexican?’ Both. I was 
born in Guadalajara, and have lived in the United States.’ 

Still smiling, the Archduke continued: ‘The Americans, I 
suppose, would not regret to hear of my death?’ 

‘| think they would; they are not such a people—I hope they 
will not have to hear of it.’ 

‘We shall see.’ The Archduke’s face became sobered, and 
he spoke abstractedly. ‘1 did what seemed for the best. They 
deceived me. lam afraid they will all regret-——.’ Here he 
leaned his head upon bis hand and seemed to be waiting and 
listening. The visitor sat uneasily, regarding the two prisoners 
—one motionless, the other pacing to and fro. The barking of 
a dog in the sultry street, the sounds of a carousal in an oppo- 
site building, the soldiers’ voices in the savan, were all cruelly 
distinct. A few miuntes were thus spent. Then a bastle was 
beard outside; the heavy door was opened, and a soldier an- 
nounced ‘La Senora!’ In an instant, Prince Salm-Salm had 
the new-comer in his arms. Sbe was the voluntary messenger, 
his wife. She bad just arrived from San Louis Potosi, trom 
Juarez. Her face was sunburnt and soiled; her shoes were 
turn; ber whole form trembled with nerveless fatigue as she 
laid her hands upon ber basband’s shoulders. The Archduke 
came torward eagerly, waiting for his turn. The Prince was 
heard to ask in a whisper, 

‘Have you bad any success? What did Juarez say?’ 

‘They will do what they have said in the despatches. They 
have granted the delay.’ She turned to Maximilian. ‘Oh, 
your Majesty, 1 am so giad.’ 

Maximilian took the Princess’s hand and kissed it. ‘May God 
bless you, madam!’ he said, ‘you have been too kind to one 
who is atraid he can never serve you.’ 

The Princess forced a smile. ‘Do not be too sure of that, 
your Majesty. Isball have some favor to ask for the Prince 
here yet.’ 

‘Madame, you will never need to ask that,’ responded the 
Archduke, leading the lady to a seat. ‘But you look weary.— 
And you must be very tired. We can offer you little. Prince, 
you must care tor your—I—.’ Turning his face aside, Muxi- 
wilian moved abruptly towards the window. It was easy to 
see why. lHlis grief was restrained, but almost audible. 

The Prince, with one hand on the back of his wife’s chair, 
and with the otber uplifted towards the Archduke in mute pro- 
testatiou, could hardly restrain bis own. It was time intrusion 
should cease. Yhe visitor bad already gained the door, made 
au unvdserved motion of respect and withdrew. - 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 


PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE. 


Tae Fextan Pantc.—As an illustration of the watch and 
ward kept over Her Majesty’s person in the Isle of Wight, dur- 
ing the present Fenian panic, *Verax,’ writing to the editor of 
the Telegraph from that locality, says that two individuais 
armed with breech-louders weie challenged recently by an 
Irish sentry, and being unprovided with the countersign were 
made prisouers, and marched off to the guardhouse. They 
proved to be a royal personage on a visit to the Queen, and Her 
Majesty’s gamekeeper, Mr. Page. 

Into A Mass or Irox.—Withont any magic or jug- 
glery, a method has Jately been found for virtually looking in- 
to the interior of a mass of iron, in order to detect cracks or 
flaws in its strnciure. A compass needle is the searching eye. 
It is well known that any mass of iron held at a certain inclin- 
ation to the magnetic equator, becomes temporarily a magnet. 
If the structure of the iron be perfect, ie., without breaks of 
continuity, either external or internal, the mass will behave 
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_just as an ordinary steel magnet, and will deflect a compass 


needie passed around it in a regular and orderly manner. But 
if there be breaks of continuity there will be cogresponding 
breaks of magnetism, and the needle will be vagarious in its 
behavior, always performing some immethodical movement 
ust at the spot beneath which the flaw is situated. Mr. Saxby, 

N., lately proposed to apply the principle to the testing of 
iron forges and castings His proposal was favorably reported 
on by the Astronomer Royal, and a series of experiments to 
determine the validity of the process has been prosecuted at 
the Chatham and Sheerness dockyards. These have been emi- 
nently successful as far as they have gone, and give great 
hopes that one of the greatest difficulties mechanical engineers 
have to cope with, that of ascertaining the perfection of a weld 
or the soundness of a casting will ultimately be removed. 


AccIpENT To A Princess.—A marriage has been concluded 
between the Grand Duchess Eugenie Leuchtenberg-Romanow- 
sky. second daughter of the Grand Duchess Mary, eldest sister 
of the Emperor of Russia, and the second son of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenberg. The parties are to be married in January 
next. Though a second son, the bridegroom will be rich, his 
elder brother having been disinherited for marrying beneath 
his rank and without his father’s consent. The Grand Duchess 
Eugenie is at present residing at the palace of her uncle, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. Last week the aged Princess Potemkin 
called to congratulate her Royal Highness on her approaching 
nuptials, and was hoisted up by a lift to the apartments of the 
bride; but jnet as the Grand Duke Nicholas was extending his 
hand to assist the Princess out of the lift, the cords of the ma- 
chine broke and the poor old lady was rattled down to the 
ground-floor with great violence. In her descent her wrist was 
broken, and she incurred such severe external and internal in- 
juries that she is still lying in.the palace in a dangerous con- 
dition. 


Straw on Comwon Roans.—Mr. R. W. Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, bas at length to all appearance succeeded in making a 
steam locomotive fit for common roads. Hitherto it has been 
very difficult to use steam power on ordinary roads, for this 
chief reason—that it the wheels of the engines are made 
smooth, they fail to bite the road, and slip instead of rolling, 
while, on the other hand, if the wheels are roughened by 
spikes or by other means, they destroy the Macadam. The in- 
vention of Mr. Thomson, in his new rond steamer, is an ex- 
ceedingly simple one, and promises to be effective. In a road 
engine which he has prepared for the island of Java he has 
made the tyres of vulcanized India rnbber. They are twelve 
inches broad, and five inches thick, The engine to which they 
are fixed weighs between four and five tons, and yet the wheels, 
when moving over soft bad roads, or over a soft grass field. do 
not sink in the slightest degree, and scarcely leave their im- 
press behind, owing to the elastic and cushion-like character 
of the material forming the tyres of the wheels. The trials 
that have been made with the road steamer in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh show that a hard rigid material is not necessary for 
biting power in the wheel tyres. Also that the rubber has an 
amount of durability beyond conception. No trace of wear 
bas shown itself on the surface of the rubber, even though the 
trials have been made over roads laid with material of the 
most testing character, such as broken and angular flints. The 
engine was constructed to draw an omnibus weighing (with its 
load of say thirty passengers) about four tons, on a level road; 
but, in one of its trials, it ascended a hilly incline of one in 
twelve, with a huge steam-boiler in tow, weighing, with its 
truck, between twelve and thirteen tons. Its speed is from 
nine to ten miles per hour. 


Jéan Bricut.—The editor of the “Carmarthen Jonrnal” tells 
the following story:—We have been informed that some time 
ago a number of gentlemen were conversing in a hotel not haif- 
a-dozen miles from Carmarthen. The subject was a political 
one, and the conduct of John Bright was condemned in very 
strong terms. One of the company was a rather sbort gentle- 
man. who did not join in the discussion, but by and by left 
the room. Calling the waiter to him, he said, “If any of the 
gentlemen in the smoke-room ask who I am, tell them that [ 
am John Bright.”’ * Yes, sir,” said the waiter, seeing the joke 
at once. Sure enongh, upon his entering the room, the man 
was asked if he knew who the gentleman was that had left. 
“The short gentleman who went out just now?” “Yes.” “0, 
that is Mr. John Bright, M.P.”” The consternation of the party 
may be imagined. and they were not a whit more comfortable 
when “Mr. John Bright” again entered the roon. Every one 
apologized, and the honorable gentleman graciously pardoned 


them all, remarking that he was so often the object of calum- 
ny that he was quite used to it. That the short gentleman 
didn’t happen to be Mr. Bright. though quite bright in his own 
way. makes the joke perfect of its kind. The point was not 
discovered until after the perpetrator had departed. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


ADVANTAGEOUS WAGER. 


Request a lady to lend you a watch. Examine it. and give 
&@ guess as to its value; then offer to lay the owner a wager, 
considerably below the real value of the watch, that she will 
not answer to three questions which you will put to her con- 
secutively, ‘‘My watch.” Show her the watch, and say,‘ What is 
this which I hold in my hand?” She, of course, will not fail 
to reply, “My watch.”’ Next present to her notice some other 
object, repeating the same question. If she name the object 
you present, she luoses the wager; but she be on her guard, 
and remembering her stake, she says, “My watch,” she must, 
of course, win; and you. therefore. to divert her attention, 
should observe to her, ‘‘You are certain to win the stake, but 
supposing I lose, what will you give me?” and, if confident of 
success, she replies for the third time, ‘‘My watch,” then take 
it and leave her the wager agreed on. 


THE DOUBLE MEANING. 


Place a glass of any liquor upon the table, put a bat over it, 
and say, “I will engage to drink the liquor under that hat, and 
yet I'll not tonch the hat.” You then get under the table, and ~ 
after giving three knocks, you make a noise with your mouth 
as if you were swallowing the liquor. Then getting from un- | 
der the table, you say, ‘Now, gentlemen, be pleased to look.” 
Some one, eager to see if you drank the liquor. will raise up - 
the hat, when yon instantly take the glass and drink the con- 
tents, saying, ‘Gentlemen, I bave fulfilled my promise. You 
are all witnesses that I did not touch the hat.” 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND TERMS USED IN TATTING 


A Srnatenr Treean is instead of commencing a loop, and is need to 
connect vari purta of the pattern together; two threads are always re- 
quired; with a shuttle foreach, or sometimes one end is lef: attached to 
the reel; if only a yard or two ot cottou is left, the end may be threaded 
with a sewing needle. ‘Ihe easiest method to describe this will be vo fill 
a red and a white shuttle, re two ends together; hold the knot 
bet ween the finger and thumb of left hand, and the thread attached to 
the red shuttle berween the second and third fingers of the same hand, 
about two inches from the knot; this space of thread is used instead ef 
making a loop; then with the white shatile in she right hand make a sin- 
gle stitch, pa s it up to the knot, keeping the r gh: hand tight; the atitch 
wil be formed by the space of thread as it would be by a loop; the white 
shuttle will now be the lower or straight thread in the section. 

Continue working double or single stitches accurding to the direction. 

In working with . straight thread, the purl loops are made by turning 
the space of thread over the pin. 

(EILLET EDGING. 

ist CEillet. Fill the shuttle, and commencing a loop work 5 double 
stitches, 1 purl | 6 double draw the loop quite close; reverse the work 
so that chis c@illet is Ander the thumb and the cotton above 

2d. Commence a loop cloee to the last; work 6 double, then make an 
extra purl by turning the cotton twice round the pio, work 6 double; draw 
cluse and reverre the wurk. 

8d. Commence, work5 double, join to the purl of the Ist cillet; 5 don- 
ble, draw close. 

Vue Lot.—Commence, work 8 double, 1 purl and 3 double; draw close, 
Reverse the work. 

Tue Roastre.—Commence, work 3 double, join to the extra purl; then 
1 double (1 purl and 1 donble aiternately, lv times); make an extra purl 
nen gt 8 double, draw civee; then join the cotton to the purl of the dut. 

‘verse. 

4th. Commence, work 5 double, 1 purl, 5 double: draw close and re- 
verse 


bth. Commence, werk 6 donble, join to the extra porl; 1 double, make 
an extra purl as wef re; 6 double; draw c ose aud reverse, 


- Commence again at che 3d eillet, and repeat. 


Heavine.—tere crochet needle No. 3 er 4 Work 6 chain andl 
plain in each puri where the eillets are joined teget her. 
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[From the ‘‘Pupular Educator."’) 
LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. 


No. 1.—Contrinvep. 

Some of our readers may have visited the scenes referred to 
below; otber have not, and perbaps never will; but as the ob- 
ject is to awaken the student of geology to a habit of observa- 
tion, and the lessons taught in reference to London can be 
applied to our journeyings in this Territory, or any where else. 
We insert as it stands: 

Let me suppose that ge live in London, and that, upon 
some holiday in the week, you make an excursion by railway 
to Brighton. I mention this, as it is the most common excur- 
sion by artisans and others. As you travel along, you can 
mark the different rocks through which you pass, without, for 
a moment, losing the enjoyment of the charming landscapes 
that smile on each side of you. 

From the London-bridge station to New Cross, you ride over 
the dark-looking mould which the gardeners find so well adapt- 
ed to the growth of vegetables. As soon as you pass under the 
bridge at New Cross, you enter a very deep cutting in a high 
bank of clay. How is this? What is clay? What clay is this 
called? How is it that, if you took a walk to Hampstead by 
Haverstock-hill, or made a short start by the Great Northern 
Railway, you would come to the same clay? Was the clay at 
New Cross, and that at Haverstock-hill, ever one continuous 
bed? If so, what has become of all the clays that once lay be- 
tween the two places? Has the Thames, or any other water, 
scooped it out and carried it away? 

Near Croydon, ~~ come to beds of gravel. How did this 
gravel come there?’ What gives the tint of olive green to all 
that gravel? What has made those deep beds of clay, through 
which you have passed, now cease altogether? When you pass 
the Stoat’s Nest, you come again into deep cuttings, not in clay 
as before, but in chalk. In the upper part of the cutting you 
see a black line continuing on both sides for miles. What is 
that line? It is a layer of flint, looking as regular as a line of 
dark-colored brick placed in a white brick wall by a mason. 
How came flint to be formed in layers? 1s this layer of flint 
found in every cliff of chalk? Is the flint whole, or broken? 
If broken, what shattered it? Below this layer of flint you 
flad two other lines of a dark brown color. These lines run 
parallel to each other, and keep about seven feet apart from 
each other for many miles. They do not look like flint: what 
are they? They are seams of marl. What is marl? What isa 
seam? How came seams of mar! into the chalk? As you whirl 
onward, you find that both the layer of flint and the seams of 
marl break off suddenly, and as suddenly begin again lower 
down in the cutting or section. How is this? Has any portion 
of this rock ever sunk? or has some other portion of it been 
thrown up, so as to disturb the continuance of these ' layers? 
If so, what force could have occasiuned the disturbance? 

As soon as you find yourself through the Merstham tunnel 
the daylight shows that you are in a completely new rock. 
What is that stone? Why is it called firestone? Has it any 
other name? Is it always found under the chalk? On leaving 
Reigate station, you come to Redhill. The hill on each hand 
consists of different colored sands, layer upon layer. What 
are these sands? Why are they called Shanklin sands? How 
is it that these sands are found here, at Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, Leighton-Buzzard, and near Biggleswade, in Bedford- 
shire? Before you reach Horley. you ride through flats abound- 
ing in clays and sands, which, as the cuttings show, furnish 
fuller’s earth, and even iron ore. What is fuller’s earth? What 
is an ore? How came iron to be formed in these sands? Is 
iron found in all sands? Why not? 

At Horley you come to a perfectly new series of rocks, con- 
sisting of layers of clay and sand, and sandstones and shales. 
This group of rocks is called the Wealden. Why? What is 
shale? How came the sandstones at Balcombe to be, some in 
thin layers called lamine, and others in thick masses called 
beds? What caused these beds to dip towards the north-east? 
But as soon as you pass the viaduct, you find that the very 
same beds dip towards the south-west. How is this? Dida 
force from below push up these beds till they sna ped and 
then fell in different directions? By the tunnel at Hayward 
Heath, you see all these beds of clay, sand, shale, &c., exhibited 
in a deep cutting, In this neighborhood you find Tilgate stone, 
called ca'ciferous grit? Is this like the rocks at Tonbridge 
— and Hastings? How is it that the shales here look like 
oy of coal? Is it likely that coal would be found here? Why 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. 


In this Department, we shall not only seek to give instructions to Me. 
chanic< and Artists, but to furnish hints and sugyestions useful to all 
to provide with durable, comfurtable and ecunomi- 
cal 


CARPENTERS, 
SLOAN, ON JOISTS AND PARTITIONS. 


“A point in the setting of Joists too frequently neg- 
lected, is the bearing or distribution of the weight on 
the wall. We have seen carpenters leave some joists 
resting on a bearing of one inch, while others would 
have from four to six inches. Now, ordinarily, the 
insertion of a joist to the depth of four inches ina 
brick wall, or six in a stone wall, is sufficient for 
practical purposes—that is on the assumption that all 
the materials are good, the brick solid, and the joists 
of proper dimensions and sound timber; but three 
grains of common sense, will show us that little 
advantage is derived from the depth of insertion, if, 
after all, the joist is allowed to bear only upon an 
inch block, or, as sometimes happens, on a trifling 
pine wedge. No wonder that in some of our would- 
be fine houses, we see the wash-boards and floor part- 
ing company, a catastrophe usually attributed to the 
shrinkage of joists, but often really owing to the 
above cause. 

Lattice oe is a process of great importance in 
view of the additional firmness thus given to the floor, 
no span greater than ten feet should be without a 
course of bridging in the centre, and any greater than - 
twenty ought to Lave two courses. 

Ceilings derive additional security from cracking,by 
cross-lathing the joists with 14 by 2-inch lath to re- 
ceive the plastering lath; this insures a gradual dis- 
tribution of any shrinking or sagging that may take 
place in a “myer vsc joist, whereas the abrupt depar- 
ture from the plane of the ceiling by either of the 
above accicents is almost sure to cause fissures in the 
plastering.” 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON I.—CONTINUED. 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION. 
donnez moi give me donnay moo-awe 
du pain some bread dew paen(g) 

du sel some salt dew sell 

du jambon some ham dew zhamboan(g) 
du café some coffee dew kaffay 

des ame some potatoes day pumm-dut-tare 
mal badly mal 

mauval’s. bad movay 

vite quick] veet 

depe‘chez vous make haste dep-pesh-ay voo 
excellent excellent ex-sellon(g) 
quand when kon(g) 


There are in the world about 95,000,000 Protes- 
tants; 160,000,000, Mahomedans, 185,000,000 Roman 
Catholics; 760,000,000 Pagans, and 6,000,000 Jews. 
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